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152 REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

It is impossible within the limits of this brief review to analyze 
fully a treatise covering so vast a field. The references above to a 
few of his conclusions indicate fairly enough the author's point of 
view and the spirit in which he deals with his subject. His treatise is 
monumental in scope and admirable in execution. There are inevitably 
some errors in a work so encyclopedic in character, but they are neither 
numerous nor important. Altogether the author has rendered a service 
to students of international law which will long make them his debtors. 

University of Illinois. J. W. Garner. 



The Glands Regulating Human Personality: A Study of the 
Glands of Internal Secretions in Relation to the Types 
of Human Nature. By Louis Berman, M. D. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y», 1922. 

H. G. Wells popularized if he did not originate the habit of com- 
mencing the history of human affairs with the consideration of the 
first bit of protoplasm which poked out of the primordial ooze. This 
has proved so fascinating that no one now feels that he has done jus- 
tice to his subject unless he goes back to its paleozoic days. Berman 
has succumbed to the spell and starts with the gastropods. 

The first chapter, or rather the introductory one, which precedes 
the chapter numbered one, consists of sociological and biological gen- 
eralizations leading up to the main thesis, that the individual is the 
sum of the activities of his various endocrine organs. Chapter I con- 
tains a brief history of the discovery of the endocrine functions, the 
author crediting Theophile de Bordeu, an eighteenth-century French 
physician, with being the one who first imagined a secretion from the 
sexual glands poured into the blood. From this beginning there is a 
long line of names, among whom he picks out for special mention 
Berthold of Goettingen, Claude Bernard, Addison, and Brown-Sequard. 
Brown-Sequard comes in for especially extended notice. In fact, quite 
a little biography of him is given. He, with C. Bernard and Bayliss 
and Starling laid the three great foundation stones of the subject, says 
Berman. 

The glands then are considered separately. For instance, the evo- 
lutionary history of the thyroid is reviewed from its origin as a sex 
gland pure and simple in the lower vertebrates. The part it has played 
in the evolution of species is brought out; its probable role in the 
transformation of sea creatures into land animals is suggested. In 
experimental proof of this latter is adduced the change of the Mexican 
Axolotl, a gill-breathing newt, into an amblystoma, a lung-breathing 
salamander, by means of thyroid feeding. 

The chemistry of the thyroid from Baumann to Kendall is hur- 
riedly gone over. The results of deficiency or of excess of thyroid 
secretion upon the organism are explained. The other glands are taken 
up seriatim in the same manner. At the end of Chapter III is a sum- 
mary in tabulated form as follows : 
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Name Secretion Function 

1. Thyroid . .- •. Thyroxin Energy production. 

Control of growth. 
Sexual function. 

2. Pituitary — 

(a) Anterior Tethelin Growth of skel. and suppor. tis. 

(b) Posterior Pituitrin Tone for br. n. mus. sex. org. 

3. Adrenals — 

Cortex Uk The combat gland. 

Brain growth and tone. 
Medulla Adrenalin Emergency energy. 

4. Pineal Uk (a) Brain and sex develop. 

(b) Adolescence and pub. 

(c) Light and maturity. 

5. Thymus Uk Gland of childhood. 

6. Interstitials Testes; Ovaries ....Secondary sex. traits. 

7. Parathyroids ..Uk (a) Control, lime metab. 

(b) Excitor of. m. and nerve. 

8. Pancreas Insulin '. . Sugar metabolism. 

Then the glands are considered as "an interlocking directorate" 
and the directorate takes its complexion accordingly as the individual 
directors play a major or a minor part. It turns out that we have 
three great types: the thyroid, the pituitary, or the adrenal centered. 
"Each with the signs peculiar to it can be identified among the faces 
that pass one on the street." 

We are told that the thyroid centered type has bright eyes, good 
teeth, symmetrical features, moist, flushed skin, and a tendency to 
heart and nervous diseases. 

The pituitary type, among other things, is musical and has a 
tendency to cyclic and periodical diseases. 

The adrenal centered type is dark and hairy and has a tendency 
to hernia and diphtheria. Many sub-types of these exist, their char- 
acteristics depending upon the amount of influence from the other 
glands, particularly the sex glands. 

Two chapters are devoted to the sex glands, their physiology and 
the effects upon the organism of their removal. Throughout this part 
of the book the close relationship of the endocrine glands and the 
vegetative nervous system is constantly insisted upon. From here on 
one reads less of physiology and biochemistry and more of psychology. 
The personality is regarded as the resultant of the activities of these 
various glands and the individual is courageous or timid, active or 
sluggish, enthusiastic or apathetic, depending upon the plenty or the 
lack of the various internal secretions. The mind or soul is a dead 
thing until transfused with the endocrine products. 

Then historic personages are analyzed from an endocrine stand- 
point. Napoleon comes first, of course. The opportunity is seized to 
quote what Mr. Wells thinks of him, or rather what Mr. Wells thought 
would pass the censor. Napoleon is an example of the antero-pituitary 
type with a strong adrenal flavoring. 

In Nietzsche the posterior pituitary has the upper hand, but the 
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antero-pit. was also strong. The thyroid influence was high and the 
adrenal influence low. The spirochaete pallida (I seem to remember 
that Nietzsche died of G. P. I.) is not considered. 

Darwin was hyper-pituitary with the anterior portion overbalanc- 
ing the posterior ; the thyroid was hyperactive and the adrenals sub- 
standard. It is asserted that his best health was after the twilight of 
the gonads. 

Florence Nightingale and Oscar Wilde, in curious juxtaposition, 
close this-chapter. 

In a concluding chapter a strcng plea is made for endowed re- 
search work on the ground that the race has much to gain therefrom. 
Particularly is it urged in connection with criminology. When one 
considers the importance the author assigns to these organs, it is easy 
to understand how he considers that the hopes of future generations 
are bound -up with endocrinology. 

The foregoing will give a fair idea of the compass and the tenor 
of the book. It is written with the enthusiasm of the thyroid dominant 
type and due allowance must be made therefor. It is well to read as a 
corrective the work of some ante-pituitary types, say Schaeffer or 
Gushing. This is necessary with a good deal of the literature at present 
being put out on this subject, whether it have the commercial labora- 
tory as its origin, or is the honest belief of an enthusiast. 

The character readings remind us forcibly of the phrenologists of 
our youth when Dr. Fowler traveled the circuit. The classification of 
types takes us back to the days when humoral doctrines ruled and one 
heard of sanguine, lymphatic, choleric or melancholic temperaments. 
Our posterity may regard it with the same amused indulgence. The 
author is not at all blind to the extravagances of other enthusiasts. 
He is quick to find flaws in the Freudian armor and to stick a dart in 
from time to time. Apropos, it is interesting to compare Berman with 
Kempf on Darwin. 

The style is vivid and energetic, what the author himself might 
term "jazzy.'" Distinctly aimed for a general reading public rather 
than a professional one, it lacks the dignity of the orthodox scientific 
work and partakes somewhat of Ring Lardner's style. It abounds in 
vulgarisms such as "boob," barbarisms such as, "then he embarked for 
New York without a word of American, learning English aboard," and 
impudently split infinitives, such as "for food to just happen along." 
Still, when all is said and done, it is what Mr. Pepys would have 
called "a mighty pleasant book," by a man who knows his subject. It 
is full of facts, and if you maintain a judicial attitude while reading it, 
you will take no harm of it. 

San Francisco, Cal. Edward N. Twitchell, M. D. 



Foundations of Psychiatry. By William A. White. Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 32. New York and 
Washington : Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Com- 
pany. Pp. 136. $3.00. 

In the preface to this ndmirible monograph Dr. White tells us 
that it is his purpose to formulate a Philosophy of Psychiatry. "I . 



